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FOREWORD 



world, for in founding it Dr. Hart brought his inti- 
mate knowledge of the Chinese and his ripe experi- 
ence as a successful superintendent of the great work 
carried on by the sister Church of the United States. 

The reflex influence of Dr. Hart's work upon the 
missionary life of the home Church has done much 
in establishing an adequate home base, providing for 
the expansion of the work in China. 

We are indebted to his son. Dr. E. I. Hart, Super- 
intendent of City Missions, Montreal, Canada, for 
this life of his father whose achievements place him 
among the world's missionary statesmen. 

To the Canadian Methodists, who this year are 
celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the founding of 
the West China Mission, the book brings a special 
and timely message. One cannot read its pages 
without being impressed by the life of the man who 
won many friends among the Chinese and the love 
and esteem of his fellow-workers. This story of 
long missionary service begun in 1866 and extend- 
ing into the twentieth century, takes us through the 
years of China's awakening and tells of the part a 
great man had in brining in China's new day. 

F. C. Stephenson. 
Wesley Buildings, Toronto, 
April, 1917. 
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In the preparation of this biography the writer 
wishes to acknowledge his special indebtedness to 
Miss Addie Hart of Watertown, N. Y., and to the 
Rev. G. W. Woodall, D.D., of Schenectady, N. Y., 
for several years a co-worker beloved of Dr. Hart 
in Central China. Their assistance has been invalu- 
able and greatly appreciated. 
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THE CALL 



"It is decided with roe. The Church calls me to go and 
I think my Heavenly Father also. I must go. You ask me 
how long. I go for life." 

Letter to Addie Gilliland^ May 26th^ 1865* 



* ; J. >- 



entrance; a sHaVing of the great ooat or shawl, ^ 
vigorous use of the broom, a few minutes by the red 
hot stove to wann the numb fingers, and then the 
newcamo' tod^ a scat upon the nearest availaUe 
forai by the fire. 

The attendance was small that ni^t. Scarody' 
a score were present, but what the meeting lacked 
in numbers was more than made up in fervour. The 
hymns went with a swing, the prayers were earnest 
and importunate, the appeal of Alvin Hait — for he 
was the leader, came as the voice of God. So im- 
pressed was the boy with the message that at the 
close, when the opportunity was offered, he stood up 
and asked for the prayers of those present. Late 
that ni^t when the congregation had been dismissed, 
surrounded by a few anxious friends who had re- 
mained for further prayer, he came out clearly into 
the li^t and gave his first testimony for Christ. 

It is said that Virgil Hart was the only convert 
brought in by the meetings. The meetings were 
considered a failure by the people. "Ow/y one lit- 
tle boy savedr exclaimed the critics. Little did 
those critics realise what the conversion of that one 
little boy would mean to thousands of his race. Not 
one in that community ever dreamed that he would 
some day become a great missionary and the founder 
of large and important missions in far off China. 

Virgil Chittenden Hart was the third son and fifth 
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father he chose to become a Methodist minister. 
Years passed before his father became fully recon- 
ciled to his son's choice, and though it was hard to 
bear his father's displeasure, yet never for a moment 
did he doubt that he was in the path of duty. His 
conscience was clear, his mind was made up, and he 
went forward though to go forward meant a hero- 
ism seldom required of a boy-candidate for the min- 
istry. It was his habit as he went about his chores 
on the farm to commit to memory passages of Scrip- 
ture or to take a text and outline a sermon. His 
brother Volney used to point to a stump in the woods 
on the old homestead where he would stand and 
preach to the trees for an audience. By picking and 
selling beechnuts for ten cents a quart he earned 
enough money to buy his first Greek grammar; by 
chopping one himdred and eighty cords of wood for 
a nei^bouring farmer, he secured sufficient funds to 
begin a four years' course in the Gouvemeur Wes- 
leyan Seminary, and by renting an acre of land in 
Evanston, Illinois, and selling the vegetables which 
he grew upon it, in addition to taking supply work 
in churches near the college town, he was enabled to 
meet all his expenses while attending the Northwest- 
cm University and later the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, where he took his theological course, graduating 
in 1865 with the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
During his struggle to acquire an education Vir- 
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nessed by the young white preacher when the coloured 
people "got happy" that he was compelled more 
than once to get down behind the pulpit and give 
vent to his long-suppressed sense of the ridiculous. 

Towards the close of his theological course, one 
morning in May, a note from Professor Kidder was 
handed to him stating that he had received an ear- 
nest appeal from one of the bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church asking for two young men 
from the Institute to go that year as missionaries to 
China. After a conversation with Professor Kidder 
that day he decided to oflFer himself as a candidate. 
India had been in his thoughts for several years, but 
now the needs of China with its teeming millions 
seemed more urgent. Just after graduation in June, 
1865, he received word from the Missionary Secre- 
taries in New York of his appointment to Foochow, 
China, and on July the sixteenth following, in 
Jamestown, N. Y., at the annual meeting of the 
Erie Conference, he was ordained both Deacon and 
Elder, under the Missionary Rule, by Bishop Baker. 

Before his appointment to the foreign field efforts 
were made by some of his friends to keep him in 
the home work. They urged that it was a great pity 
to have a man of such parts go and bury himself 
in a heathen land like China. A little charge in 
Brickton, near Evanston, to whom he had minis- 
tered with much acceptance for a year and a half, 
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in foreign lands has too often been handicapped and 
c:ri[)pled . by weak and inefficient men — men who 
cxmld never acquire a knowledge of the native tongue 
W) as to compel the respect of the people, and whose 
mental dullness and incapacity often made them 
the laughing stock of the subtle and philosophical 
literati, whom every missionary meets and must 
reckon with in China, Japan and India. 

Our best and most gifted men are none too good 
for the awakening East, where everything depends 
upon the character of present Christian leadership. 
If we give of our best the ''Yellow Perir will be- 
come the world's ''Golden Hope'* 
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FELLOW-FARERS TRUE" 



Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life. 
Heart-whole and soul-free. 
The august father gave to me." 

R. L. Stevenson, 
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old lady took them, in turn, into a little room and, 
having closed the door, an act which by no means 
helped to put them at ease, began to brew some tea, 
and f rcMn the leaves clinging to their emptied cups, 
read the future. To the girl with hazel eyes and 
roguish face she said: '"Within a few years you 
will meet your future husband. He is tall, with 
dark brown hair and blue eyes. At the present 
moment he is studying at a table painted blue and 
about him are many books. You will travel very 
far and have five children, four of whom will be 
sons." Incredible though it seems, every detail of 
that remarkable fortune was later verified and ful- 
filled. 

Two summers after, while on a visit to her cousin 
in Watei:town, N. Y., Adeline Gilliland, the girl 
with the hazel eyes — the second daughter of John 
Gilliland and his wife, Charlotte Mansell, of Athens 
— ^met Virgil Hart, just home from college to spend 
a few days with his sick mother. The meeting of 
these two young people was a case of love at first 
sight. It was not many months before they were 
engaged to be married, and on August 31, 1865, 
just after Mr. Hart's ordination, the marriage was 
celebrated in the town of Brockville, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Henry Poole, D.D., a well-known Wesleyan 
divine, being the officiating minister. Never was 
there a happier union than that of this young Ameri- 
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giving a definite answer to her ardent lover when he 
asked her to accompany him to China ! Their letters 
at this anxious time form one of the most precious 
bits of Christian romance, revealing on the one hand 
the absolute candour of the young missionary and the 
heroic stuff of which he was made, and on the other 
hand the spirit of self-sacrifice required to give an 
affirmative answer. "Addie," he writes, as he awaits 
the belated letter of his betrothed, "I asked if you 
were willing to go to China. I would take no step 
of such importance without consulting you. It is 
decided with me. The Church calls me to go — and 
I think my Heavenly Father also— I must go. You 
asked me how long. I go for life. Addle I you know 
I love you, but if Christ calls I sacrifice all for Him. 
You did not give me any decided answer. I sup- 
pose if you were to go you must be qualified to a cer- 
tain extent. First and above all, do you love Christ 
and His cause, and are you willing to fit yourself 
as far as possible for the missionary work — a life- 
work? Can you make up your mind to leave your 
family and willingly sacrifice all for Christ? These 
are serious questions. Wei^ them and give me a 
speedy answer if possible. If you do not feel that 
you can devote yourself to this work let me know. 
I shall never urge you to go. I know how great a 
trial it will be for you, much more than for me. I 
had rather go and labour alone than take you . . . 

[26] 
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making heroic efforts to restore order. Mrs. Hart, 
in a letter describing this occurrence, says: "I re- 
mained in my stateroom as I was told, but you can 
imagine I was not very quiet in spirit, for I did not 
know what moment they mi^t burst my door open 
and kill me. And then the thought of my husband 
trying to quiet such a mob made the few hours seem 
like an age." Mr. Hart and the first mate, who 
were popular with the sailors, were finally successful 
in persuading the mutineers to give up their weapons 
and retire to their quarters. They then dressed the 
rounds of the second mate and put him to bed. 
Upon the return of the captain the ring-leaders were 
placed in irons and the next day they and all who 
figured in the mutiny were taken ashore under a 
strong guard and put in prison. New men took their 
places and the voyage was resumed. 

Seven thousand miles of unbroken ocean lay be- 
tween them and Java Head, where they would ob- 
tain their next sight of land. After six weeks' con- 
stant sailing, one glorious day in April, they entered 
the port of Anger, Java. The spice-laden breezes 
that came from the island, the rich tropical foliage, 
the picturesque natives in their queer little boats, 
urging them to buy fruit, or monkeys, or beautif ully- 
plumaged birds and curios of every description — all 
were of fascinating interest to these newcomers from 
the West. Many of the passengers went ashore at 
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N. B. Palmer kept a sharp lookout for pirates, 
who in those days infested these waters and were 
likely at any time to make an attack. The little 
cannon at the bow and the guns in the aranory were 
kept ready for inunediate use, but a kind Providence 
watched over the ship and brought it in safety to the 
desired haven. It was May 17, 1866, when our 
missionaries arrived in Hongkong and bade good- 
bye to the ship that had been their home for nearly 
six months. They were not sorry to leave it. The 
day of their landing at Hongkong, however, was a 
day never to be forgotten by one of their passenger 
friends, Miss Adele Field. She had taken the long 
voyage to marry a Baptist missionary in Siam. He 
was to meet her at Hongkong, and there the wed- 
ding ceremony was to be performed upon the arrival 
of the ship. She was in her stateroom happy as a 
girl can be in anticipation of the glad event; her 
bridal dress was ready to be put on, when just as 
the vessel came to anchor the startling message was 
brought to her that her lover was dead. He had 
died of fever in Siam a few days after she had left 
New York, months before. The tidings nearly 
broke the poor girl's heart, but with God-given 
strength she went on to Siam and for several years 
engaged in mission work. Later she went to China, 
where she became an accomplished student of the 
Chinese language, publishing a dictionary for the 
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Mission at Foochow, was there to meet them with 
a houseboat and to conduct them a few miles further 
up the river to a landing place where sedans were 
waiting to take them to Foochow. Upon reaching 
Foochow they were warmly greeted by Dr. R. S. 
Maclay, the Superintendent of the Mission, and by 
all the resident missionaries. As they were helpless 
without some knowledge of the native language 
they foimd a home for a few months with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sites, who generously initiated them into the 
mysteries of house-keeping in China. The trials of 
house-keeping were strikingly illustrated on the first 
anniversary of their marriage. Mrs. Hart thought 
that she would like to have a ride in the afternoon 
upon the city walls as one way of celebrating the 
day. An early lunch was ordered. When the time 
came for limch none was in evidence. The cook was 
found fast asleep in a comer of the kitchen. He 
was reprimanded and instructed to have the meal 
ready upon their return at three o'clock. At the hour 
they returned with ravenous appetites and with high 
expectations. They entered the dining room, but 
no cloth was upon the table and no savoury odours 
greeted them from the direction of the kitchen. They 
entered the kitchen and to their amazement the cook 
was discovered again in his comer sweetly and peace- 
fully oblivious to all his surroundings — ^he had been 
asleep ever since they had left. This was too much for 
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THE FIRST FIELD 



''Well may the nusskmair be m nuaer, so far as dme is 
concerned. The tnunensity of the work and the meagreness 
of human agenc}'! But all is of God-tune, work and all! 
How to rightly improve the same is always a question. 0» 
for wisdom! Direct me. Father!" 

JoMrnalf Foochaw^ August 7, 1867. 
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me to China and support me after I get there." As- 
sociated with the Methodist work at Foochow have 
been such eminent and representative men as Dr. 
Isaac W. Wiley, afterwards made a bishop; Dr. 
R. S. Maclay, the founder of Methodist missicHis in 
Japan; Dr. Stephen L. Baldwin, who became a 
Missionary Secretary, and Dr. H. H. Lowrey, the 
founder of the North China Methodist Mission. 

It is an interesting fact that the Methodist pio- 
neers in Foochow were the first to introduce white, 
or "Irish" potatoes, tomatoes and many other vege- 
tables and fruits, thus permanently enriching the 
agricultural resources of almost every province in 
the nation and proving to the world that the mis- 
sionary is a commercial as well as a religious asset. 

Foochow, at first, was a most difficult field for 
missionary effort. It required ten years to bring in 
the first Christian convert, and the six following 
years to increase the number to one hundred. When 
Mr. Hart arrived the mission had been established 
nineteen years and was making gratifying progress 
with its day and boarding schools, its admirably 
situated street chapels, its substantial city churches 
and its multiplying outside appointments. At the 
annual meeting of the mission, held in 1867, Dr. 
Maclay, the Superintendent, reported that the total 
membership at that time was four hundred and fifty- 
four, being an increase of one hundred and eighty- 
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has neither alphabet nor grammar. The only thing 
that corresponds to an alphabet as a foundation to 
build upon or a system to work by is the Table of 
Radicals consisting of two hundred and fourteen 
strokes or combinations of strokes of the pen. One 
or more of these radicals enters into every character 
or word of the language and facilitates their arrange- 
ment into dictionary form. While the letters of 
our alphabet are the symbols of sounds, the Chinese 
characters are the symbols of ideas. The language 
is supposed to contain about fifty thousand charac- 
ters, but the knowledge of from five to ten thousand 
constitutes a good working vocabulary. The mem- 
ory is the chief faculty that is brought into play in 
the acquirement of the language. The better mem- 
ory one has, the better success he will usually have 
as a student. It is astonishing what memories some 
of the Chinese literati possess. It is said that if 
the Classics of Confucius or Mencius were de- 
stroyed there are a million men in the land who can 
reproduce them from memory. 

Mr. Hart was a bom linguist. He applied him- 
self with such assiduity to the study of the language 
and made such progress in it that in less than nine 
months after his arrival in Foochow he was able to 
conduct the prayers in the Boys' School, and in one 
year he was able to preach to the people without 
making many, if any, very serious breaks. In fact, 
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consideration to the missionary, for he can go from 
one extremity of the field to the other and be 
equally well understood. Six larg^ cities in Cen- 
tral China present themselves to the Christian states- 
man as possessing exceptional strate^c value as cen- 
tres for missionary operations. They are Chinkiang, 
Nanking, Wuhu, KiuKiang, Nan Chang Foo and 
Hankow. All of these cities, save one, it was Mr. 
Hart's good fortune to see opened under his supers 
intendency, with a strong mission established in each. 

KiuKiang was the first of these strategic points 
to be entered. It is a city of over one hundred 
thousand people, five hundred miles up the Yangtse 
from Shanghai, near the mouth of the Poyang Lake, 
one of the largest lakes in the country. It has been 
a treaty port ever since the last war with England in 
i860. 

Some are of the opinion that it would have been 
better had Mr. Hart gone one hundred and fifty 
miles further up the river and commenced work at 
Hankow, which is to-day, with its more than a mil- 
lion of population and its great and multiplying in- 
dustries, fast becoming the Chicago of the East. 
But Mr. Hart could not foresee fifty years ago the 
future growth and importance of Hankow, besides 
KiuKiang is undoubtedly more convenient than 
Hankow as a mission centre, for it commands a bet- 
ter access to the vast interior districts of China. 
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their growing numbers could worship and where a 
Sunday School could be conducted. 

Our missionary ever realised the necessity of em-^ 
phasising the educational work in the evangelisation 
of the Chinese, and particularly in those neighbour- 
hoods where the anti-foreign sentiment was strong. 
One of the first things that he did in coming to the 
new field was to organise a day school. He had 
seven pupils at the opening, which number was in- 
creased in a few days to fourteen. This he consid- 
ered a very fair beginning. But the school was not 
allowed to proceed without opposition. **Some evil 
men," he writes, "tried hard to break up the school; 
told the parents that we would whip the children, 
cut out their eyes, etc. Then the people raised ob- 
jections to my visiting the school so often, and the 
native teacher, himself, proposed to me that I leave 
oflF going there for at least a week. My reply was, 
*I will go the more. You shall see me and know me, 
then I trust you will not fear me.' And this I have 
done with good eflFect. The idea of a missionary 
hiring a house and employing a teacher and not be 
permitted to visit the place I A missionary is obliged 
to contest every foot of ground in China. Not an 
advance without a contest." 

One day an intelligent-looking young Chinaman, 
dusty and footsore with travel, appeared at the mis- 
sionary's door. Upon being invited to enter he told 
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In writing of one of his experiences in a Chinese 
hotel, Mr. Hart says : "It is bad enough to have the 
front of a room border upon the drains and the 
coolies' restaurant while the sides open into opium 
dens filled with naked smokers, but to have a huge 
pig-sty at the back and be separated from a score 
of pigs merely by a gaping board partition of half 
an inch thickness, and then have one's bed close 
against aforesaid partition, is enough to make a 
strong-minded man quail at the nocturnal prospect. 
Even the best rooms in the first-class hotel are often 
none the worse for a little cleansing. In one of these 
the proprietor was sent for in haste. He came, 
bowed and placed himself in an attitude to receive 
our commands. You may imagine his consterna- 
tion when asked to bring a load of mud, and plaster 
up the star-shaped holes all around the reception 
hall, and a load of lime to sprinkle over the floors 
and central courtyard. A young man came and filled 
up the holes; the lime was brought and we made it 
the serious business of an hour to see that every 
inch of the courtyard was sprinkled. The mud floor 
of the great hall was so damp that it readily absorbed 
several siftings. As a last resort mats were secured 
for the worst spots that remained — mats new and 
old, inhabited with colonies of living and dead fleas 
and unmentionable vermin — and feeling uncertain 
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journey. He seldom, if ever, ran away from a mob. 
More than once he faced it and endeavoured to 
reason with the leaders or to tum the laugh upon 
them, which is a most effective weapon with a Chi- 
nese crowd, for a Chinaman, though many may doubt 
it, has really a sense of humour. He has been known 
with his cane to keep an excited mob at bay, while 
he backed down a narrow side street and by piece- 
meal retreats reached the safety of his boat. Often 
when the excitement has subsided and the crowd has 
scattered he has returned to the spot where the 
trouble began just to show the people that he was 
not afraid of them and that he could not be easily 
driven from the field. Courage is admired in every 
land and many a city in China has been won by 
the display of that Apostolic spirit of boldness which 
our missionary possessed in no small degree. 

As a result of Mr. Hart's trips into the outlying 
districts near KiuKiang, several stations were estab- 
lished, such as Kwangtsi, Tsau Kia Ho, Sin Ki 
Cheng, Kung Lung, Ta Ku Tang and Wu Hsie, 
where David Hill, the great Wesleyan missionary, 
afterwards laboured with such marked success. In 
all these places during the early years of the Central 
China mission, though the number of church mem- 
bers received was not large, the number of inquir- 
ers mounted up into the hundreds. Mr. Hart was 
very careful about baptising and receiving into mem- 
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mob. There seemed no way of escape. As a last 
resort to save his life, he decided to try and play 
upon the fears and superstitions of his persecutors 
— most, if not all of whom, had never seen a for- 
eigner until that day. "You call me devil," he 
said to them; "I will show you that I am a devil." 
Coolly he stood before them and proceeded to take 
out his false teeth, and lifting them up, he exhibited 
them to the astonished multitude. Scores fell back 
aghast at the act. Some terribly frightened ran 
away screaming. "Now," he continued, "I will put 
the teeth which I have taken out in your presence 
back again into my head." More people took to 
their heels. "I see," said he, "that some of you still 
need further proof of my peculiar powers. I will 
proceed now to unscrew my head." That was 
enough. Not a single soul waited to witness the 
third act. And while the mob was vanishing in 
every direction, the missionary went on his way in 
peace. 
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mand and met with large and interested audiences 
wherever he went. In a letter to his wife, he says, 
'The people are carried away with China." In one 
city in the West, on the day after his address, he was 
kept busy from morning until night at the parson- 
age, entertaining callers who were anxious to hear 
more about the wonderful country of which they 
had been told the night previous. At one place, 
where a returned missionary was a sight of si^ts, 
he was obliged to sit three times for his picture. 
The photos were to be sold among the citizens by 
the enterprising church which had brought him and 
thus help to swell the missionary treasury. At Evans- 
ton, his old college town, he met with a magnificent 
reception from the faculty and the students and 
had the opportimity of addressing them at two dif- 
ferent gatherings. It was his privilege to attend the 
Greneral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held in Brooklyn in May, 1872. Here he 
met missionaries from the far-flung battle lines in 
India, Japan, Africa, as well as from China. He was 
particularly impressed with the delegation frcMn the 
Canadian Methodist Church, composed of such no- 
table worthies as Doctors Pimshon, Sanderson and 
Sutherland — all princes of the pulpit and platform. 
This was his first glimpse of Dr. Alexander Suther- 
land, the great Missionary Secretary with whom in 
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shadow of the majestic, snow-crowned Fuji, the 
sacred mountain of Japan. As one approaches the 
image, ahnost hidden by beautiful foliage, a solem- 
nity seems to pervade the whole place, for this fa- 
mous old idol, the largest and grandest in the world, 
has stood there an object of veneration and worship 
for over six himdred years to myriads of faithful 
Buddhists. The image is fifty feet high and thirty-six 
feet broad. Inside of it is a miniature temple with 
altar and incense ums. Climbing up the folds of 
the gpd's garments which were worn smooth as glass 
by the constant stream of devotees, Mr. Hart and 
his party reached one of the great thumbs and each 
took their turn in sitting upon the thumb nail. 

On the sixth of November, after a delightful sail 
through the enchanting Japan Inland Sea, whose 
islands in beauty and number rival those of our own 
St. Lawrence, Mr. Hart arrived in Shanghai. "To- 
day," he writes, "my heart has been greatly drawn 
out in prayer that Grod will fit me for the work and 
grant me a blessing as my feet again touch these 
shores." One week later he was in KiuKiang sit- 
ting by his lonely fireside. The old home was very 
desolate. "It is not like home," he says in a letter 
to his wife that night, "because you, dear one, are 
not here to share it with me and I miss the little 
ones so much. Oh, that I could hear their little 
feet and kiss their roguish faces !" This was the first 
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Chang Foo, the capital city of the Provmce of 
Kiangsi. These two young ladies, through their 
great work at these important centres, have become 
the two most famous Chinese ladies in the world. 
Their skilful and consecrated hands have opened 
doors long closed to the foreign missionary. 

We cannot speak of Doctor Mary Stone without 
associating with her name that of her sister, Anna, 
from whom she received the greatest spiritual im- 
pulse of her life. Anna was one of the most beau- 
ful of Christian girls. Grod gave her the gift of song 
and faithfully and well did she use that gift in His 
service. There are thousands of people in the 
United States and Canada who can recall the spell 
that this little Chinese maid cast over them at some 
missionary gathering. She was one of the most in- 
teresting figures at the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion in Toronto in 1902, and attracted marked at- 
tention. On Sunday night during the convention 
week, she accompanied Dr. Hart to the Dunn Ave- 
nue Methodist Church and sang a solo during the 
service. She sang that hymn which then was new, 
the refrain of which is : 

"And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story — saved by grace. 
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So sweetly and so sympathetically did she sing 
this hymn that there was hardly a dry eye in the 
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ant service, materially augmenting the usefulness of 
the missicmary. 

Many a long and interesting trip was made in the 
Stella by our missionary, on the Yangtse, up the 
Poyang and other lakes and upon their navigable 
tributaries. Sometimes he was accompanied by his 
wife and family, to whom such a trip usually was 
a most welcome break to the humdrum life at a 
river port. Perhaps the longest and most mem- 
orable of all of these trips was the one to the first 
Missionary Gmference held in Shan^ai in May, 
1877. Every missionary in the empire was anxious 
to attend this great union gathering, for all felt that 
it was to be the beginning of a great forward move- 
ment in the evangelisation of China. Every Prot- 
estant denomination in the land was to be repre- 
sented. There would be present some of the most 
notable missionaries in the world. Men of such ex- 
perience and ability as Dr. J. Edkins, Dr. A. Wil- 
liamson, Dr. Nelson, Dr. Griffith John, Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, Dr. Yates, J. Hudson Taylor, Dr. S. L. 
Baldwin, Dr. Lambuth and David Hill were to con- 
tribute to the programme. With such an array of 
consecrated talent it is no wonder that there was a 
strong pull at the heart strings in the direction of 
Shanghai. The Hart family in KiuKiang felt the 
pull and all wanted to go, but how? To go by 
steamer would be too great a strain upon the family 
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pulling the mast in that direction and consequently 
turning our boat upon its side. What was to be 
done? No other boats in sight — in the centre of 
a swift and treacherous current — and the wind fast 
assuming the proportions of a gale! We tried to 
make use of awnings to give the boat direction, but 
to no purpose. The crew, Chinese-like, lay prone 
upon the deck, moaning and clinging to what they 
could, paralysed with fear. My children were in the 
cabin — the older ones praying; my brave wife stood 
by the tiller, while I, leaping upon the cabin roof, 
ordered the crew to loose the sail from the mast and 
make it secure. We found that this helped to right 
the boat. As the storm increased the rudder became 
unmanageable and we were driven at the mercy of 
wind and wave. Imagine our delight to espy far 
down the river, approaching us, foreign cut sails and 
a black hull. We now knew that help would soon 
be within reach for those foreign-cut sails meant a 
foreign captain aboard. On she came up the river. 
We waved the Stars and Stripes and shouted, but 
there was no indication that she saw us. She came 
opposite us, sailed past us, and just as our hopes 
of attracting her attention were about gone we 
saw her prow turn and her sails drop. Now we 
knew that we were safe. Once she encircled us, but 
not near enough to throw a rope. Again she tried, 
this time with success. In a few minutes the rope 
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Kodve a tract and he finally took it aha mocfa 
talk." 

Owing to die accident to dieir boat Mr. Hart and 
his l^mily were late in arriving at the Cooferaice. 
Upon reaching Shan^^ a furnished house, over^ 
lotting the Soodiow Cret^ was secured for a few 
weeks. As there were no such things as wattr-woAs 
ot wells in private yards in those days, the foreign- 
ers as well as the natives were obliged to dqpend 
upon water bang brou^t to them at regular inter- 
vals from some distant well, outside the dty limits. 
The water was carried by coolies in buckets which 
were suspended from poles placed up<»i their shoul- 
ders and was emptied into large jars or tanks at the 
back of the house or in the courtyard. Mr. Hart 
stipulated with some coolies to bring the supply for 
his family from the famous Bubbling Well, a 
mile or so away, a most popular spring with the 
foreign community of Shanghai. But these water- 
carriers were not as honest as they tried to look when 
the bargain was being made, and it was discovered 
after some days that in order to save themselves a 
few steps on those hot days in May, they were get- 
ting no inconsiderable amount of water from the 
Soochow Creek, into which flowed the drainage of 
thousands of houses and hundreds of filthy streets 
and alleyways, and the refuse from miles of ship- 
[ring. The thou^t of it all makes one weak! As 
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missioaarics to use steam yachts, the foreign mei^ 
chants, and then later the native merchants — so 
much ^ven to smuggling and cheating the customs — 
would press their claims. With multiplying steam- 
boats in different parts of the country the Govern- 
ment then would be compelled to replace their anti- 
quated police junks by vessels equally as good as 
those in the service of the missionaries and the mer- 
chants. This would naturally involve great expense. 
It was an argument, however, that did not convince 
nor satisfy the missionaries and they commenced to 
protest. For four years the Glad Tidings lay in- 
terned at the port of Chinkiang, only allowed to be 
used on official occasions by the American Consul. 

Hopeless of ever changing the mind of the 
Chinese authorities and realising that the little boat 
was gradually depreciating in value, Mr. Hart ad- 
vised her sale and with the proceeds build three com- 
fortable sailboats, each fifty feet long with a twelve- 
foot beam, fully rigged and with saloon and cabin 
accommodation for two missionaries and their wives. 
The suggestion appealed to the mission and was as 
soon as possible carried out. The Glad Tidings 
was sold and her name was given to each of three 
new vessels coupled with the names of the ports 
at which they were stationed. For more than a 
score of years these three sailing boats have been 
plying the waters of the Yangtse and its larger 
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tributaries. Can one imagine any more interesting 
story than that which their logs could tell in the 
thousands of miles that have been traversed in car- 
rying the Gospel message to the teeming millions of 
Central China. 
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and spend an hour in his study, alone, in communion 
with God. The door was locked, there must be no 
interruption. There could be heard, if one were 
anxious cnou^ to stop and listen at the door, an 
earnest voice within, pleading for China's salvatiim, 
for the Divine blessing upon the workers in the field 
and upon the Home Church that it mi^t feel more 
deeply the obligation to provide more men and 
money for foreign missions. Every week it was the 
custom of the missioDaries in KiuKIang to meet 
with the Superintendent in his study-sanctuary and 
repeat the same petitions. These prayers, made in 
the secret-place and in concert, were supplemented 
by burning appeals to the Missionary Secretaries in 
New York and through the larger organs of the 
church to the great body of Methodists in the United 
States, for evangelists, teachers, physicians and 
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dcatioa widi the principal cities of most of 
the provinces of QHnsu Fifteen miles to the north 
is the wealthy city of Yangchow^ with a populatioQ 
of more than half a million. Oiinkiang is one han- 
dled and fifty miles west of Shan^iai and is die 
first port at which the up-river steamers toudu Once 
it was die most stron^y fortified city in the empire, 
hut a few hours of shelling by some British gun- 
boats in the war of 1842 levelled its forts — an act 
which die Chinese have been very slow to forget 
and which has militated for many years against suc- 
cessful missionary work. Not long after the British 
bombardment the city suffered severely from the 
Taiping Rebellion, so severely that its population 
was reduced from half a million to twenty-five thou- 
sand. But, Phoenix-like, Chinkiang speedily rose 
from its ashes to become one of the most important 
commercial centres in the land. It is a treaty port 
and has a foreign concession with about a himdred 
resident foreigners. Two beautiful islands — Grolden 
and Silver Islands — lie off the city covered with 
ancient temples and monasteries. One of the most 
interesting antiquities of the place is an iron pagoda 
of imique workmanship which was cast and erected 
over nineteen hundred years ago. A stick or a twig 
placed against the sides of the pagoda, it is believed 
by the credulous, will insure complete immunity 
from the back-ache — a form of affliction to which 
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Mrs. MuUer visited Chinkiang and other cities on 
the Yangtse in connection with their tour of the 
world. It was Mr. Hart's privilege to entertain 
them and to show them something of the work that 
was being done by our missionaries. In his journal 
he makes diis reference to this remarkable man of 
God; "He is a happy old man. While together he 
related some of his wonderful experiences in Russia 
and India. When he went to Sl Petersbuig as he 
was ali^ting from the railway carriage with his 
wife, a person called out, 'Is Mr. MuUcr here? 
A lady came up and invited them to her home, but 
they declined as they always stop at hotels when 
travelling so as to secure quiet which they cannot 
have at private houses. The next day the lady vis- 
itcd them and again made known her wish and at 
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lively interest dian he did in the setting up of our 
school housekeeping. It was his unselfish prompt- 
ness that secured for us the present site of the W. F. 
M. S. When the opportunity came to buy Tine 
Tree Hollow Hill* the purchase was made in the 
nick of time — the Roman Catholics have regretted 
to this day that they were not awake enou^ to se- 
cure it as soon as it came into the market. At the 
call of the telegram he came at once and barg^ed 
for this site of all sites for a Girls' School. Our 
beautiful property is a memorial of his efficiency 
as a superintendent and of the whole-hearted inter- 
est he ever took in the W. F. M. S. part of his work. 
At the opening dedicatory exercises of the school a 
year later. Dr. Hart was again on hand to conduct 
them in his own happy way. The old Tartar gen- 
eral was asked to make a speech. Overcome with 
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careful invcstigadoa of contfitkias. He was ^97 
onidi iminessed with the possibilities of tlie plaoe 
and decided to recommend its immediate opening 
as a mission and the appointment fif a man. A 
Oiinesc bouse on one of the princ^nl thotou^ifaRs 
was icnttd and the Rev. James Jadksoa and lus 
irife were sent to occi^ijr it. Mr. Hart in his letters 
often refers to die fmthful work of this devoted 
couple in their lonely and most difficult field. 
"Brother Jackson," he writes, "is a steam engine to 
work. I wish we had more men like him." 

Two years after the opening of the mission at 
Wuhu an exceptionally choice site was secured just 
one mile below the steamer-landing on a high, 
wooded hill, jutting boldly out into the water, lo- 
cally known as "7 Cki San," which being translated 
means "Pheasant Hill." This name was given to 
the hill because of the abundance of this particular 
variety of game in its vicinity. The country for 
miles surrounding Wuhu is known far and wide in 
the Yangtse valley as a sportsman's paradise. For- 
eigners, in the season, gather from different parts of 
the river and explore the hills and streams about the 
the city for fowl and deer and wild boar. Mr. 
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globe-trotteis could be persuaded to break his jour- 
ney and take the place of on^ of these ''princely- 
living"' missionaries and spend twenty days^ let alone 
twenty years, upon that solitary rock working for 
the physical and spiritual weal of die surrounding 
heathen. 

The hospital at I Ctd San was the first one to be 
established in the whole €i the Province oi Anhui 
and it ministors to*day to a coostitueMy of at least 
ten millions oi souls. 

The names of three physicians, beloved by the 
people of Wuhu, will forever be associated with the 
hospital at I Chi San. The first is the name of Dr. 
Greorge A. Stuart, who was in charge of the medical 
work of the mission when the hospital was built 
and who afterwards became the successful head of 
the now great university at Nanking. The second 
is the name of Dr. Chimg, a native physician, who 
though he was offered by the Chinese Grovemment 
a salary five times as large as that which he was 
receiving from the mission, to go elsewhere, refused 
that he might continue to serve the church that had 
saved him from paganism and made him what he 
was. The third is the name of Edgerton Haskell 
Hart, the second son of the Superintendent of the 
Central China Mission. 

When Mr. Hart and his family were on their way 
to the first Missionary Conference at Shan^ai, in 
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bad ooof CTCDCcs whfa sooie erf die icsMkot profia- 
ctal mandariiB. Noc alvars (Bd be iccriTe a gra- 
cwtB wckomc in comhig to this dtr. Ooce a faoge 
caUe was [^aced acros die litdc nrer vfakfa 6a*s 
diron^ die place to pir\-ent his tanbcr progrss, 
and while die boat was halted in mid-stream die peo- 
ple on cither bank stoned the missionary, crying 
"Kill tbe foreign devil !" Mr. Han was probably 
the 6rst Protestant roissionaiy to enter Naochang 
and to speak to its citizens. Tbe Franciscans at- 
tempted, some years before, to establish a cause but 
were driven out by an angry crowd. Though our 
Superintendent received more or less gende hints to 
stay away from Nanchang he boldly continued to 
come tmtil tbe people came to the conclusion that 
the best way to deal with such a persistent soul was 



with chickens and vegetables under their arms — 
what a medley of hig^ and low, an impression of 
infinite numbers I 'There is not one of this crowd,' 
said my friend as the conversatioo reverted to Dr. 
Kahn, 'who does not know her name.' " 

The story of Dr. Kahn's life and of her coming 
to Nanchang reads like a romance. Miss Howe, 
who now makes her home with her, thus tells the 
story: "Dr. Hoag, another young woman, and I 
started a school for girls at KiuKiang forty yeais 
ago. The Chinese misunderstood our purpose. They 
supposed that we were trying to get children into 
the school to take their eyes out for telescope lenses, 
and their hearts out for medicine. We could get a 
few ^rls for the day school, but none for the board- 
ing school. As Dr. Hoag and I used to go out on 
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(jnina. isnoniy aicer ner arnvai in ixancnang a 
deputation from the gentry and literati waited upon 
her, stating that they wished to support her work 
. and asking for her to withdraw from any 
on with the church. "It is really no credit 
' they said, "to belong to the church. The 
vho belong to the church are rather of the 
ass and their object in joining the church is 
jme pecuniary good." She answered, "You 
: impression that the Chinese who believe in 
re not in earnest. I would like to tell you 
ir two." Then she told them the story of one 
:r another in Northern China who had suf- 
the Boxer Uprising to the point of death for 
; of her faith, finally ending with one who 
1 burned alive. These recitals made such a 
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tbougji at times he was scarcely able even to staler 
because of malaria, )Tt he persisted in his attempts 
to speak and solicit funds for his work. Engage- 
ments were made for Sunda>-s and almost every 
week night to preach and to lecture. On some Son- 
des he spoke four times. After «ie such full day 
he wrote his wife, "My strength held out remark- 
ably. The iron is doing me good. Last Thursday 
I had a slight chill but took quinine regularly. I 
fee) well to-day and not as much fatigued as usual 
after such a hard day. To-ni^t I speak on the 
women of China." 

His chief anxiety while in America was to provide 
for the opening of a fourth mission upwi the Yang- 
tse. Nanking, the greatest of all the cities (Kitheriver, 
a city that had lifted its proud head in defiance to 
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of the mission. But faith and works finaUy had 
their reward, and just as his furlou^ was coining 
to an end» he received the following cheering mes- 
sage from Mr. Blackstone anent the Nanking Hos- 
pital: 

"I have forwarded to Dr. Fowler (then Mission- 
ary Secretary) the proposition to furnish the $10,000 
for the medical mission, and have requested him to 
write you at San Francisco. It is now in the hands 
of the Lord. May He direct for the best results to 
the Chinese and for His glory. The Lord bless you, 
my dear brother." 

The Nanking Hospital was now assured and a 
great burden was lifted from the Superintendent's 
heart. 
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stopped in the midst of his discourse to eat and 
drink." 

On the morning of September the fourth, Mr. 
Hart embarked at San Francisco, upon the steamer. 
The City of Peking. There were over six hundred 
Chinamen at the wharf pressing aboard with their 
beds and baggage. Like sheep they were driven into 
the steerage quarters. The accommodations were so 
taxed that at least a himdred of the poor fellows 
could not find sleeping places on the voyage. Every 
man had not only to show his steamship ticket as 
he came on board, but his poll-tax ticket. Although 
the people of California were apparently very 
anxious to get rid of the Chinese in those days, yet 
when he wished to return to his native land they 
taxed him for going — an inconsistency that is hard 
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physician and his wife — had such a horror of sea- 
sickness that a day or two before the ship sailed they 
took large doses of sodium bromide. The effect was 
stMnething more than they ever anticipated. For 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four they were fast 
asleep and during the remaining four they went 
about in a dazed condition, subject to double si^t 
and all kinds of delusions. Poor couple I they 
looked, after they had been on the ship a day or 
two, as though they had been drinking for a week, 
and naturally excited considerable attention. They 
appeared at the chief officer's table in the saloon with 
matted hair, swollen lips, eyes almost closed and 
clothes half put on. Hardly had they sat down 
when they began to nod. The husband made a 
brave effort to keep awake and tried to feed his help- 
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"TJERE, Virgil! You should establish a hos- 
JLJL pital." To these words the great Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission in Nanking, with its 
hospital and university and theological college and 
other important institutions, owes its first inspira- 
tion. These words were addressed by Mrs. Hart to 
her husband as they were standing upon the deck 
of a down-river steamer at the Nanking landing one 
spr^ig day in 1881. The more Mr. Hart thought 
upon the suggestion of his wife the more convinced 
he became of the fact that Nanking possessed pos- 
sibilities for Christian work which no other city in 
China could offer. So strongly did it appeal to him 
that it finally became the crowning ambition and 
work of his superintendency in Central China. The 
realisation of his ambition, however, was not accom- 
plished without much travail of soul. His journals 
and letters for two years abound with references to 
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Yangtse and the glory ot the nation, with its nine 
shining stories, four hundred and more feet high 
and costing three millions and a half dollars — the 
world's first skyscraper? What could the citizens of 
Nanking leam from the representatives of nations 
that were bom but yesterday? What right had 
these people with no great past to come and meddle 
with their affairs and stir up the motionless pool 
of hoary customs and traditions? A curse upon the 
impudent and unsettling foreigner! No, he must 
not be allowed to get a foothold in their city. Ixt 
the citizen who for personal gain would part with 
his property to the "foreign devil" be considered a 
traitor and a criminal. Such was the attitude of 
Nanking's little world of officials and literati when 
Mr. Hart sought to buy a piece of land for his mis- 
sion within the sacred precincts of their city. He 
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it began to dawn upon these mulish officials that 
they were dealing with a man who could not be 
deceived by their tricks, and who would not be 
turned aside from his purpose. At last they sur- 
rendered and were ready for serious business. At 
the suggestion of the Viceroy a compromise site was 
agreed upon which was more than acceptable to the 
Superintendent. 

In a letter to Mrs. Smith — the mother-in-law of 
Mr. Blackstone and the widow of Philander Smith 
of whom the hospital was to be a memorial — ^he 
writes under date of June i, 1885: 

"Praise God I To-day the magistrates came as 
per appointment and the land boundaries were de- 
termined and all matters connected therewith amica- 
bly settled. We get more than twice as much land 
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stamped by the Viceroy. If ever a man was har- 
ried and tried in the erection of a building he was. 
First there was trouble with the workmen — nearly 
a hundred in all. Some of them were natives of 
another province and to the employment of these 
aliens the jealous artisans of Nanking strenuously 
objected. A fight started one day and for two or 
three hours bedlam was let loose in the vicinity of 
the hospital. Each man seized the other by the hair 
of the head; pig-tails were pulled and twisted; faces 
were badly disfigured and everybody was screaming 
at the top of his voice to everybody else, and at the 
same time. Hearing the uproar one of the mission- 
aries ran among them and endeavoured to restore 
order but he himself was set upon by some of the 
local carpenters, badly beaten and then dragged 
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being deprived as well as displaying the benefits 
which their young womanhcxxi might receive by at- 
tending the mission schools. 

The banquet was followed by a general inspection 
of the building and grounds. When all was over 
Colonel Denby said to the Superintendent, "You 
must be a happy man to have accomplished so 
much." The Superintendent modestly replied, "I 
am glad to see what I had undertaken brought to a 
close." 

Two days after the opening of the hospital. Dr. 
Beebe, the physician in charge, was called to the 
home of one of the mandarins who had been present 
at the ceremony. Two of his wives, after a bitter 
quarrel, had attempted suicide by taking large quan- 
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titles of opium. Without the medical missionary's 
aid they certainly would have died. Thus the new 
hospital early began to fulfill its great and holy 
mission, and those who most opposed it at first were 
the first to benefit by its gentle ministries. 
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TURNED BACK" 



For fuller, happier life 
He gives us some new usk 
Involving care and strife." 



and at anchor, give an appearance of thrift rarely 
to be seen anywhere else upon the river. Especially 
is this noticeable near the mouth of the Tungting 
Lake, the largest lake in China and the centre of a 
most extensive timber traffic. Four-wheeled wagons 
drawn by water buffaloes, with wheels made of 
heavy planks, pegged together and bound by rough 
circles of iron, creak and groan dismally over roads 
that no English word can sufficiently describe. 

Forty miles below Ichang the scenery begins to 
change. Beautiful wooded hills slope to the river 
while lofty mountains tower in the dim distance. 
A little further on the hills altogether disappear and 
give place to the mountains. Not another large 
valley can be seen until the Chentu plain is reached, 
seven hundred miles to the west. It is nothing but 
mountains, mount^ns, small and large, with now 



cooped up for at least a month. When passengers 
and baggage were aboard the captain went carefully 
over the boat, examining the mast, the sails, the 
ropes, the oars and the rice-bins. Everything being 
in readiness, a chicken was killed as an offering to 
the river gods and its blood and feathers were 
smeared upon the bow, sticks of incense were burned, 
gongs were beaten, the sail was hoisted and the little 
boat moved out from the anchorage to face the un- 
certainties of eighty-five rapids. 

The glories of the Upper Yangtse are its gorges. 
TTie perils are its rapids. There are at least seven 
notable gorges ranging in length from four to twenty 
miles, with walls rising from fifteen hundred to three 
thousand feet and fashioned by Nature's great Ar- 
chitect into all kinds of fantastic shapes at the top. 
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kneels down and "kotows" to the team, beats the 
ground with his stick, nins back and flies along the 
line like a howling Dervishcr as though he would 
flog every man, but his frantic movements end only 
in a few blows upon the taut rope and several shrill 
yells which are caught up by the team. Scmie of 
our college football coaches mi^t take lessons frwn 
these Chinese whippers. 

There Is no labour that is more arduous than 
tracking and there is no labourer in all the world that 
is worse paid than the Chinese tracker. From dawn 
to dusk these poor fellows row or pull, receiving as 
their reward enough rice to eat, a place upon the 
hard boat-floor to sleep and two dollars at the end 
of the trip — and j^t they are the happiest of men, 
ever sin^ng as they work. Rudyard Kipling was 
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Doors were broken and bottles smashed, Mr. Hart's 
teacher and some of the Chinese aboard were par- 
taking of their breakfast at the time, and when 
extricated from dishes of rice and cabbage and hot 
tea they were a si^t to remember. The cook-house 
was the despair of the worthy individual who pre- 
sided over it. The oven was shattered beyond all 
repair, ashes, charcoal and flour were hopelessly 
mixed. The rudder-room was nearly demolished and 
the old gilded god belonging to the captain was cast 
from his shelf of honour and was now dangling in a 
most undignified manner from the side of the boat. 
Apart from a few sprains and cuts the passengers 
and crew escaped most marvellously. 

Every three or four miles along the river our mis- 
sionaries were surprised to see white towers erected 
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naturally listened more than once. They followed 
us as we descended the opposite side of the tnountain 
and directed us to a cold spring flowing from a rock. 
When the lad observed our awkward mode of drink- 
ing, he ran to an oil tree and plucked a couple of 
large leaves from which he deftly fashioned cups. I 
then tried to shape some cups myself but with no 
success. At this the little fellow laughed and no 
doubt congratulated himself that in some things he 
could excel the man with the 'living clock.' " 
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maiden came to the city of Fungteu from Chungking, 
to pay her vows to the King of Tartarus. While in 
the act of worship she lost one of her beautiful ear- 
rings, exquisitely wrought in fine gold with pearls, 
emblematic at once of the maiden's purity and of 
the wealth which could purchase such ornaments. 
Her distress at this loss was great. Aided by the 
aged priest who was in attendance at the temple, she 
carefully searched for the earring hut without suc- 
cess. After the maiden had left the sacred mount 
the priest found the jewel in the hand of Yen lo 
Wang, and also received a mysterious revelation to 
the effect that henceforth the fate of this lovely girl 
would be bound up with the life of the god. A 
revelation was made also to the maiden, who told 
her parents upon reaching home of her loss and of 
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genii, who flourished two thousand years ago. The 
genii are seated at a rustic table, playing chess. One 
is in the act of making an important move, holding 
his hand waveringly over the board. An image of 
a ragged boy stands near with his elbow resting on 
a tree, supporting his chin with his hand, and watch- 
ing the game most intently. The stoiy goes that this 
boy, a wood-chopper, went up into a certain moun- 
tain near by to cut wood, and found these two genii 
sitting in a grotto playing chess. One of them gave 
the boy something in the form of a date-stone. He 
became oblivious of time and is said to have watched 
the game for two hundred years or more. At last 
one of the genii suggested that it was time for him 
to return to his home; coming to himself he dis- 
covered that his clothes had rotted away, and his 
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On foot, the courageous magistrate marched to the 
cavern alone, presented his card, which was received 
by the magistrate of the nether regions. He was 
taken by the spirit-guards, blind-folded, and con- 
ducted through the dark prisons where untried spirits 
waited for punishment or release. He was led into 
the presence of the magistrate and his eyes unband- 
aged. But how changed the magistrate was now! 
How august and terrible! As he was leaving, to 
return to the upper city, the King of Tartarus made 
the reasonable request that any surplus chains he 
might have should be sent below, as his were badly 
rusted and insufficient for present uses. 

In concluding his account of his intensely inter- 
esting stay at Fungteu, our missionary says that 
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THE CHINESE TARTARUS 

the only evidence he had had of the proximity of 
Tartarus was that when he was returning to his boat, 
after distributing large quantities of religious litera- 
ture among the people, he was followed by a crowd 
of vagabonds, hooting and throwing mud and gravel. 
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reflect that every head will help to kill some poor China- 
man!" 

Letter to Mrs. Hart. 



presence of this fast fading, degenerating people and 
say the evil is not wide-spread and fatal?" 

Mr. Hart had seen the terrible effects of the opium 
traffic in the provinces of the lower Yangtse, but 
never had he seen anything to equal what he saw 
in the Province of Szechwan. He saw the best and 
most fertile lands in the valleys and on the hillsides 
withdrawn from the cultivation of cereals and vege- 
tables and g^ven to the exclusive cultivation of the 
gorgeous, but poisonous, poppy. So increasingly 
great was the acreage devoted to this purpose that 
the prices of foodstuffs were rapidly rising; in fact, 
in some parts they had already reached the prohibi- 
tive stage. It is said that one-third of the opium 
produced in China, previous to the famous edict of 
1906, restricting its culture, was grown in Szechwan 
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protests of the Chinese Government and the havoc 
that it was creating in the land, the British East 
India Company continued to smuggle its Bengal 
opium into various parts of China. In 1840 the 
Chinese Emperor became so alarmed at the prev- 
alence of the habit that he appointed a man by the 
name of Lin as a special Imperial Commissioner to 
take what steps he could to put an end to the nefari- 
ous traffic. Lin's efforts in Canton brought him 
into collision with the English traders, and his con- 
fiscation of twenty thousand chests of opium precipi- 
tated the first Opium War. British gunboats 
went up China's rivers and along her coasts, burn- 
ing junks, destroying fortifications and slaughtering 
soldiers, until helpless to resist any longer the Chi- 
nese were compelled to yield and make all the con- 
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world, unless she wins the victory. May that vic- 
tory be complete and permanent I 

While China is in a life and death struggle for 
national existence, for the moral and physical regen- 
eration of her people; what shall we say of those 
American and British business firms who can take 
advantage of such a crisis to push in every city and 
hamlet throughout the land the sale of cigarettes 
and intoxicating liquors, and even in foreign con- 
cessions like Shanghai, where the foreigner is beyond 
Chinese control, to traffic in the forbidden drug! 
What a sad commentary upon our boasted Western 
civilisation when the Chinese reformer is compelled 
for purposes of self-preservation not only to form 
anti-opium, but anti-cigarette and anti-alcoholic 
leagues I 
[■78] 
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acquired miision propcrry. The new hoases, they 
declared, were to be forts trora which cannon would 
be tamed upon the city to destroy it. They pre- 
tended to have found a book which told of a dragoa 
wboee bead was in one river and whoee tail was in 
another, a mile away. The mission building thej' 
suted, were located exactly upon the dragtm's neck 
and were crushing him, and if building operatifHis 
did not cease, dire calamities would follow, such 
as drought, famine and pestilence. The result of 
such inflammatory- statements was a fierce riot last- 
ing for several daj-s, in which all mission building — 
Protestant and Roman Catholic — were looted and 
destroyed, and all the foreign missionaries, after 
suffering many indignities, were driven out. To 
secure indemnity from the Chinese Government for 
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SDOzrec -^x t.~ :cr i^rrtnL dz^ *3J fcallr rrported 
some boiiC: zttxr tzrt cCi — k^ T irvccrtT that had 
b«n o-s-rx-rtd. Mr. Hir: m r i rg. "Bciii; anxious 
xjo k««9 IS adrsri: c: ttzvt:? sai brad off any 

scbdics thit trie nr^~-"- —' , :— - hivt, I tcit immedi- 
attlr to msptc, -Jjcx. Rrrbliz^ cvtr dcnp. mouldr 
and deca}-isz reidrjcri :o r=J coc n: to Ih-t in is 
not a^Twablt, ix;: a; last 2 borjiain Tis sirucl: with 
the dc^CTKTaic sncQ of tbc Lch lamilr lor thire 
hundred dollar: a vcar. inc-udin^ bca\y luniinire," 
Thb ancient iRan5ioci, tixxizb :t wa; die bc?t a^^ail- 
able, had not a sia^-e bright room in it — ncry room 
was dark, badly ventilated, damp and sepulchral. 
It had to do, however, until more comlortable for- 
eign-built houses were erected. Upon renting the 
house, the Taotai was duly notified and politely 
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the measures to be adopted, the crowd momentarily 
increased and became somewhat excited. Just then 
the bright idea of marching our exhausted coolies 
half a mile up the steep hill to the branch ma^s- 
terial office, flashed through the head of our Honan 
teacher. The order was given, and with many 
groans and curses our jaded men lifted their heavy 
burdens to their shoulders, and with the aid of our 
escort a path was made through the dense crowd. 
The street was closely packed with sight-seers all 
the way to the Yamen, and when the outer court 
was reached an unruly mob took full possession of 
it, leaving little space for our chairs. We sent our 
cards to the magistrate and when a proper time 
had elapsed and we received no answer, our teacher 
and the escort threw open the great doors to the guest 
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of them ha^'c remained in the control of the same 
family during all that time. The owner of one of 
the lai^ salt establishments was asked how long he 
had been in the business. He lauded heartily, and 
replied with dignity, "For twenty generations, sir!" 
Se\-eral of the wells are from three to five thousand 
feet in depth. Mr. Hart stood at the mouth of 
one well and measured the rope that was attached 
to a descending bamboo tube and found that it 
measured, exactly, three thousand, three hundred 
and sixty-six feet. It seems incredible that these na- 
tive Szechwanesc, with their clumsy bamboo drills, 
can bore to such great depths — depths that have as 
yet baffled the more scientific Westerner. 

It is an interesting sight to watch the water- 
buffaloes — some half-dozen — each with his shouting 
driver, pull the long bamboo tubes or buckets up 
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relio^oos. Within the dtr walls are two other walled 
enclceures, dK Imperial City and the Manchu City. 
Outside its gates there stretdies tor a hundred miles 
or more ooe of the most fertile spots oo the earth and 
one of the most thickly p<^)ulated. A system of 
irrigatiaD, two hundred years older than the Chris- 
tian Elia, keeps the plain from all danger of drouth 
and ensures a succession of vast crops of rice and 
other valuable cereals. 

Mr. Hart's first impressions of Chengtu were 
rather disappointing, probably due to the fact that 
be arrived late in the afternoon of an exceedingly 
hot day and that he proceeded along a most malo- 
dorous street to an equally malodorous inn, thou^ 
it bore the reputation of being the best in the dty. 
So foul were his apartments that he sent for a load 
of lime to sprinkle over the floors, and a load of 
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carved Mileh Buddha. The statue is in a sitting 
posture and is three hundred and sixty feet high. 
The circumference of the head is a hundred feet and 
the length of the face is sixty feet. It was designed 
by a Buddhist priest in the early part of the eighth 
century and took nineteen years to carve. On either 
side of the god are guards of colossal size and finely 
chiselled. To those not versed in Buddhist lore 
a brief explanation as to whom Mileh Buddha is 
may not be amiss. Mileh occupies one of the seats 
of the mighty in the Buddhist Pantheon. He was 
the most important personage among the disciples 
of the great Gautama, and was appointed by the 
princely Sage to be his successor and to appear as 
Buddha after five thousand years. He is, therefore, 
the expected Messiah of the Buddhists, residing at 
[»94] 



THE RE-ESTABLISHED MISSION 

present in Fuchita from which exalted place he 
directs the propagation of the Buddhist faith. He 
is the personification of charity and from the broad 
smile which appears upon his imaged face he has 
often been called the "Laughing Buddha." 
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the way frcjm Pttia^. He had hem monihs OQ 
the joum'n- and had carried all his earthly treasures 
neatly paclted in two bundles 5U5pcndcd from the 
ends of a long "carning-pole/' Mr. Hart's teacher 
— something of a wag — noticing that c^ery pilgrim 
carried a yellow incense bag, the contents of which 
would be burned reverently in some temple or shrine, 
purchased one, too, but alas I he devoted it to a less 
holy purpose. To the astonishment of his foreign 
friends as well as to the natives he irreverently used 
it to hold his pipe and tobacco. 

With hi^ expectations, at sunrise the next day, 
Mr. Hart and Dr. Morley joined the stream of pil- 
grims who were to begin the long and difficult 
ascent of Mount Omei. The pilgrims were of all 
ages and classes in society. Many of them were 
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the pagoda, over a gateway, hangs an immense 
bronze ball weighing twenty thousand pounds and 
covered with finely engraved characters recounting 
many incidents connected with the early history of 
the place. On a little tray before a scarred image 
in the monastery, a red rag hides one of the most 
venerated relics in the world — a tooth of Buddha. 
It was brought from India a thousand years ago and 
measures fourteen inches in length, eleven inches in 
width and three inches in thickness. It is of beauti- 
ful yellow ivory as smooth as glass from the ceasless 
handling of countless pilgrims and weighs about 
eighteen pounds. Of course it is nothing more than 
a very large elephant's molar, but the poor credu- 
lous pilgrim docs not know it and never asks any 
embarrassing questions. When Mr. Hart remarked 
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climb of ten miles they reached the famous temple 
of Si Siang when they were overtaken by a dense 
fog, which prevented further progress that day. Mr. 
Hart thus describes the scenery through which they 
had passed in their ascent. "The ten miles we have 
made to ascend six thousand feet were through a 
veritable park. No spot on the globe can boast a 
greater variety of vegetation, or scenes more beau- 
tiful. There is not a barren acre nor a peak bereft 
of verdure. I estimate we have seen fifty varieties 
of trees in the ascent; flowers without number and 
of every hue; ferns everywhere; blackcurrant bushes 
of immense size growing from steep declivities — 
their trunks covered with green moss, and their 
branches laden with well-flavoured berries. The 
insect life is marvellous. Butterflies and moths fly 
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mcst 3 ddse tnh.- would j-wcrp op from tbe moun- 
tain guii: below and aveiioo bcarcn and caniu 
Tliimder Etomif were quite iretjuent — tbe lightning 
playing below instead oi abo\"e tbem. 

From the head-rock: ai the verge of tbe preci[Mce 
the pilgrims bebeld the "Glory ol Buddha." "'Into 
thebc depths come daily," write; Mr. Hart, "white 
feathery- clouds, floating from iwrth to south, and 
j)as;ing the out-jutting point; until the broad ei- 
fjansc directly below u5 15 completely filled; not a 
peak remains unveiled ; then the gauze*iike clouds 
float hi^er and higher, until early in the afternoon 
— from two to four o'clock — the cliffs are mirrored 
ujxm these bright, white walls. Then if the observer 
stands upon the edge of the precipice, and the sun 
shines bristly upon him, he will see his dark shadow 
away off upon the white clouds, with an exceedingly 



another ledge, which descended several hundred feet ; 
we passed over and reached the outjutting wall of 
solid rock on the opposite side of this chasm. It 
now became a subject of serious debate whether a 
thousand feet of such climbing, done principally 
on all fours, or by hanging to twigs and roots above 
us, would pay for the ferns we mi^t get. The 
coolie we had picked up at the temple advised us 
to return. However, we went on, led by Dr. Mor- 
ley. The path grew worse and worse, until the 
descent was made upon two logs placed together, 
with holes chopped in them for the feet. I felt 
quite ashamed of my nervousness upon meeting two 
brawny lumbermen, carrying heavy planks up this 
almost perpendicular road. Each man carried three 
planks fourteen feet long, one foot wide, and one to 
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to a crowd of natives, when a ruffian, bent upon 
making trouble, appeared upon the scene. This man 
was naked downwards to his loins, brawny and pow- 
erful, with a most fiend-like countenance. His first 
act was to snatch the books from the doctor's arms. 
When the doctor attempted to recover them, the 
man seized him by the hair, put his arm about his 
neck and pulled him headlong into the river, where 
it was swift and deep. A struggle ensued, much to 
the disadvantage of the foreigner, as the man still 
had a firm hold upon his hair and neck. The doc- 
tor, being a good swimmer, resorted to every trick 
that he could think of to shake off his assailant, but 
he found that the man could endure submersion quite 
as well as himself. Finally, when almost exhausted, 
by a supreme effort, he compelled the fellow to re- 
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hardships endured in connection with his travek 
in different paits of China, had played such havoc 
with bis constitution that it became e\ident to Dr. 
Hart and his friends that the usual furlou^ of one 
year granted bj- the Missionary- Society to its agents 
would not suiBce to restore to him his health. Act- 
ing upon the advice of his physician in 1889, and 
much to the regret of the Missionary Board and his 
colleagues in the field, he resigned the superintend- 
cncy of the missions in Central and West China. 

Receiving a good offer for his property in Paric- 
dale, he sold it and moved his family to Fordham, 
New York, where for a year he gave himself assidu- 
ously to the work of Missionary Secretary in connec- 
tion with the Christian Alliance. But his work in 
the office and in the pulpit proved too exhausting 
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to go as foreign missionaries. Before applying to 
the Missionary Boards of other denominations, they 
desired first to offer their services to their own church. 
They expected to be through their studies and ready 
to go in two years. "Will the Society send us to- 
gether to China in 1891?" asks the earnest young 
doctor. "We would work together — Mr. Hartwell 
as preacher, and myself as doctor — in pushing for- 
ward the cause of Christ in some of the as yet un- 
touched provinces of China. I am well aware that I 
need not now urge upon you the importance of medi- 
cal mission work, and most especially as a pioneer 
agency in a land like China. And I trust that the re- 
cent agitation in favour of planting a new mission in 
China will be decided in the affirmative. If no one 
goes before, I believe we two would gladly lead the 
way — if our church will accept of us." 
[220] 



vitation he met the Committee of Consultation and 
Finance in Toronto, February 17, 1891. In glow- 
ing words he described the needs and the opportuni- 
ties of Szechwan — an empire in itself, with its 
teeming millions to whom only two Protestant so- 
cieties were ministering. He strongly recommended 
Szechwan to the Committee as the most inviting 
and promising field in all China for missionary op- 
erations. At the close of his address the Committee 
unanimously concluded to open work in Chengtu, 
the capital city of Szechwan, and the veteran mis- 
sionary was requested to assume the leadership. 
After a few days for consideration he accepted the 
invitation, subject to the approval of the Mission- 
ary authorities of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States. This approval was given with 
the expectation that within a short time he would 
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vHc carrying out of the project. 

t1|\ the night of September I, 1891, a farewell 

scTv'uf w;is held in Elm Street Churrfi, Toronto, for 

itn- ^lejviirting missiwiaries. Rev. Dr. Carman, the 

ii\i\rr.il Siii^erinteniient, presided and gave a brief 

w... .^n:.> . address. After each of the missionanes 

Dr. Sutherland followed, and in a few 

iniprrsstve word? bade tbcm God-^)eed 

■ ot the chun.-h. During the succeeding 

as they uximeyed across the continent, 

ting* »xrr held in LooJon. Winnip^ 

iew Westniinswr, \"anaxi>-er and \*ic- 

T^.>t^^» w lA^cvkxi irhe little party were 
.i ^^ tNe KfN . l\ix ;J HlIL the grrat Wc5- 
..va:\ a; Itoniov. Chinx vbo vas en 



and the passengers were given the opportunity- of 
izoimz 25hore and taking in the =i^r5. Two daj^s 
later The Empress entered the coounodious harbour 
of YokcAiama, from which could be seen the smoke 
of a li^irig volcano. Here the missionaries were 
met and wannly welcomed by Dr. and Mrs. 
Mcacham. It was a genuine pleasure to Dr. Hart 
and his wife to sec these old friends — for Dr. 
Mcacham had been for three years Mrs. Hart's pas- 
tor in Toronto. Now the venerable doctor was in 
charge of the Union English Church in Yokohama 
and seemed very happy in his work, looking "as 
sunny as the fair land in which his lot was cast." 
Short trips were made to Tokio, Shidzuoka and 
Nagoya, where the Superintendent and his young 
associates had the privilege of speaking in some of 
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him a hearty shake of the hand and a fervent God- 
speed. 

From Hankow Dr. Hart proceeded alone to 
Ichang to engage native boats for the remainder of 
the journey. The old boat upon which he travelled 
steamed up the river in a most leisurely way, anchor- 
ing always at night. The officers were as leisurely 
in their ways as was the boat. The captain was 
visible but once or twice during the day and had his 
meals brought to his cabin. The chief officer was 
only seen at the table in the saloon — and then re- 
tired to the restfulness of his room. "The chief en- 
gineer," remarks this missionary critic, "rises at nine, 
takes his toast and coffee at ten, lunches heartily 
at twelve, has toast and coffee again at three and 
dines at seven. The rest of the time he sits in his 
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■» ov -v^.K. All the while a crowd of men on the 

-jcit >*eit shouting and jumping m a most frantic 

.-uiavT. V\ hii-h pam- they were encouraging it was 

XiiO :o :«!!; but this was soon made apparent, for 

V >vv.>iKr had the boat of the unscrupulous captain 

.u.NN.\l the bow of Mr. Hartwell's boat, then the 

u^'^ on shore began hurling sttmcs. For a time it 

'vs**^\i .1:^ though boat and crew would be destroyed, 

suddenly Dr. Hart appeared, and after some 

iii^, induced the ambitious skipper to go baclc 

^ulne his proper place tn the line. 

the eighth day from Ichang an incident oc- 

which cast a deep gloom over the party for 

I da)~s. Shortly after anchoring for the ni^t 

the crew who had been taken ill was carried 

and laid on an overhanging rock and left to 

Vs the poor fellow was being borne to this 



chwan and connects with the Yangtse at the city 
of Soochow. The scenery along the Min is most 
romantic and furnishes an uninterrupted succession 
of natural pictures. The missionaries had many 
opportunities of studying at close range the people 
in this most thickly populated part of the province, 
no small number of whom live in boats and subsist 
by fishing. In speaking of this last stage of the 
journey Dr, Hart says; "While taking a little ex- 
ercise upon the bank above our boats, I was attracted 
by twenty or more cormorants sitting upon small 
skiffs which the men row about after the birds, while 
they dive into the river and bring up fish. Two 
or three men were going the rounds of the birds with 
dishes filled with water and to each one they gave 
a generous dash or two of the contents. The tired 
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to the people of Szechwan, he began to look a little 
sceptical, but when I said that from Shanghai to my 
country was three myriads of li and that the great 
steamer which takes one to it travels twelve hundred 
li a day, the man's astonishment knew no bounds. 
The ignorance of the masses is something appalhng, 
and the indifference is more so. What is done in 
Eastern or North China will be known to but 
few out here. No political questions trouble them; 
no questions except the chop sticks and rice bowl, 
and how to fill the bowl, are considered important." 
On the ninth of May, Kiating — the beautiful — 
was reached. Scarcely had Dr. Hart's boat come to 
anchor when the Rev. Olin Cady boarded it and 
gave a hearty welcome to his old friend and super- 
intendent and to his young associates from Canada. 
[240] 
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UNTIL they could secure homes of their own the 
Canadian missionaries gratefully accepted the 
kind offer of Mr. Cady to occupy his house, which 
was a large and roomy one. They arrived in Cheng- 
tu on Saturday night. On Sunday they attended the 
services in the little chapel of the American Mission. 
On Monday their goods — and they were no small 
number — were transferred from the boats to Mr. 
Cady's house a mile or so away. Never had the city 
seen such a moving day and hundreds of interested 
citizens stood along the line of march and watched 
the novel proceedings. For vans and horses there 
were coolies with their long carrying-poles. What 
marvellous strength these coolies possess! One of 
them carried upon his back a box weighing four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; another trotted off with an 
organ that could not have been less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 
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the five missionaries but also room for a dispensary, 
wards for eight or ten patients, a reading room and 
chapel combined and quarters for servants. 

On the twenty-fourth of June Dr. Hart opened 
the reading-room, which faced upon the public high- 
way. He carefully arranged upon tables different 
kinds of books and periodicals; placed pictures and 
charts about the walls and engaged one of the lit- 
erati of the city to look after them and the sale of 
whatever literature they had in stock the people 
might want. That first night the Book Steward, 
as we shall call him, reported that at least a thou- 
sand persons had dropped in during the day and had 
manifested considerable interest in the new book con- 
cern. It was an auspicious beginning, this first ven- 
ture on the part of the Canadian Mission to touch 
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four days — a distance that took four or more weeks 
when travelling in the opposite direction. In five 
days the Yangtse had risen fifty feet and still it was 
rising. One night they tied up at a little village. 
They could see the farmers in feverish haste pulling 
up their com which was planted along the river bank 
twenty or thirty feet above the level of the water. 
They wondered at their fears — but in forty-eight 
hours the seething floods of the Yangtse had not 
only reached the top of the bank but forty feet 
higher. Under such perilous conditions the boatmen 
could not be persuaded to travel further. For four 
daj-s the little boat and its occupants took shelter 
under a big banyan tree, "while the floods rushed 
and thundered past, boiled over, whirled sidewisc 
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the characters and speaking. We were both plan- 
ning and looking anxiously forward to the time 
when I should be able to begin dispeniarj- work 
and she would assist me in compounding and dis- 
pensing drugs. Now all this is altered, lor the Lord 
has taken her." 

Five miles from Chengtu, by the banks of a little 
river, rises a beautiful hill crowned at its summit 
with a grove of waving bamboos. Here amid the 
evergreens is the "God's Acre" of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. To this hallowed spot one day 
late in January, 1893, the remains of Mrs. Kilbom 
were borne from their temporary resting place. In 
the presence of a few foreigners and many Chinese, 
Dr. Hart explained the comforting doctrines of the 
resurrection and immortalitv. At the close of the 
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service two Buddhist priests who had been impressed 
with what they had seen and heard, lingered behind 
to talk with the Christian missionaries and to receive 
from them that Book which taught such precious 
truths. 
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man who is weak in the legs as active and as sin- 
ewy as his simian brother. These few examples of 
native prescriptions are sufficient to indicate the 
crying need in China for the introductiMi of modem 
methods in surgery and materia medica. What un- 
limited opportunities this poor quack-ridden country 
offers to the scientific medical man who is anxious 
to make the most of his life and accomplish the most 
in helping to reduce the sum total of human pain 
and suffering. 

From the beginning in connection with its work 
in West China, the Canadian Methodist Church has 
realised the need of placing special emphasis upon 
medical evangelism. In the pioneer party there were 
two clergymen and two physicians — an equal pro- 
portion of physicians to clergymen which the Mis- 
sionary Society has ever since endeavoured to main- 
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But the work of the foreign medical missionary is 
not confined to the dispensary and the hospital ward. 
He has many calls to visit people in their homes. If 
the patient be a man there is usually little or no 
difficulty in treating him, but if the patient be a 
woman and the physician a man, sometimes the most 
unreasonable — and amusing — obstacles are put in 
the way of an intelligent diagnosis of the case. 

A very urgent call came to one of our physicians 
in Central China to visit the home of an important 
and wealthy official living several miles in the coun- 
try. A sedan chair with six bearers and a petty offi- 
cer in charge, were sent to bring him. The doctor 
was told that the wife of the official was very ill, 
that her life was despaired of, and that they must 
hurry. Away the chair-bearers started at a dog-trot 
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or university. TTie nrst step in the educational pro- 
granune of the mission wss taken early in 1895, at 
the time of the Chinese new year, when a day school 
— the first day school in Chengtu — was opened. At 
the end of the first week twent)' scholars were en- 
rolled and at the end of the first month the number 
had risen to forty. Dr. Hart, Miss Hart, and a 
native teacher undertook the work of instruction tc 
which they devoted two or three hours each day. 
How eagerly and quickly these bright Szechwan chil- 
dren mastered the text books that were prescribed 
for their study and the Christian hymns and pas- 
sages of Scripture that were given them to memor- 
ise! They took special delight in the singing exer- 
cises and some really fine voices were discovered 
among them. From the new school the first choir 
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mob, jealous for the prestige of the temple and its 
gods, gathered and destroyed all the building mate- 
rial on the ground. Dr. Hart was advised by the 
city authorities to surrender the property and buy 
elsewhere. In the spring of 1893 a much larger and 
finer property, by the city wall and adjacent to the 
East Military Parade Ground, was purchased. As 
the officials, at that time, would not allow houses 
of foreign style to be constructed, the old Chinese 
buildings that came with the land were remodelled 
into dwellings for the missionaries and a large school 
for boys and girls. The next year two smaller com- 
pounds were added to the property. Upon this new 
site were erected a charming little chapel with a 
seating capacity of three hundred — the gift of Mr. 
Jairus Hart of Halifax, Nova Scotia — a book room 
[262] 



the meantime we had purchased a quantity of coat, 
built fires on the sand, set up drying poles and com- 
menced drying bedding, clothing and books," 
Everything in the boxes were soaked with water, 
and much of the stores was a total loss, while nearly 
the whole stock of books was ruined. 

Upon the arrival of the new missionaries it was 
decided to open work in Kiating, a city second in 
importance only to the provincial capital. Kiating 
is one hundred and twenty miles to the south of 
Chengtu with a population of something over sixty 
thousand. It is a great centre of the silk and white- 
wax industries and only a few miles from a large 
salt-well district. Its close proximity to Mount 
Omei makes it a stopping place each year for hun- 
dreds of thousands of pilgrims, giving the Christian 
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the stones at our gate. I had only time to get some 
silver and run. Fortunately I got into Mr. Fan's 
house without any one seeing me. The mob, a min- 
ute later, entered and before noon everj'thing was 
levelled. The destruction was complete. I remained 
like a prisoner until evening and then started for 
the Magistrate's Yamen, where I found all the mis- 
sionaries except those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

"About ten o'clock in the morning the mob came 
to 'Pearly Sand' street and gutted the buildings. 
Mrs. Hartwell and the two ladies of the Woman's 
Missionary Society escaped over the side wall and 
secured chairs for the China Inland Mission. They 
had scarcely arrived at the Mission when the mob 
appeared. Mr. and Mrs. Cormack, Mrs. Hart- 
well and Bertlia, Dr. and Mrs. Stevenson got away 
in chairs, but before the others could start the mob 
rushed in. Dr. and Mrs. Kilborn, the two ladies 
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for the living they can get out of them. Some of 
the little party became seriously ill in the Yamen. 
There were no medicines and the heat was intense, 
but a kind providence brought them through. 

During their imprisonment Dr. Kilbom and Dr. 
Stevenson were brought to trial before the magis- 
trate. They were charged with having drugged and 
murdered Chinese children in order that they might 
use their hearts and eyes and other parts of their 
bodies as medicine, A glass jar of stewed cherries, 
looted from some missionary's store-room, was ex- 
hibited, accompanied by the loud aimouncement of 
one of the accusers that they were babies' eyes. A 
boy, stupid and dazed, was brought into court. It 
was said that he had been found in a tin-lined box 
under the chapel floor, where he had been placed 
after being drugged by the foreign doctors. Human 
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Upon hearing of the troubles in Chengtu, Dr. 
Hart sent a messenger with a letter to Mr. Hartwcll 
and with some comforts such as condensed milk for 
the babies and a few medicines. He advised Mr. 
and Mrs. Endicott to leave Kiating immediately for 
Chungking. To them were entrusted most of the 
money of the mission treasury, leases of property 
and other valuable documents. 

For two or three days Dr. Hart and Dr. Hare 
pursued the Wilson policy of "watchful waiting." 
Rumours came to them of the destruction of a dozen 
different missions in the province — Protestant and 
Roman Catholic — and of marvellous escapes not 
only from angry mobs in the cities, but from prowl- 
ing gangs of robbers along the line of flight. They 
hoped against hope that Kiating might escape, but 
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follow the other missionaries to Shanghai. Before 
leaving Chungking there was a conference of the 
missionaries and other foreigners and a paper was 
drawn up to be presented to both the British and 
American Ministers at Peking, stating their griev- 
ances and demanding immediate redress. Dr. Hart 
was commissioned to go to Peking and represent the 
petitioners. At Ichang, Hankow and Shanghai there 
were similar conferences and similar papers were 
drawn up. 

In a letter to Dr. Sutherland, dated at Ichang, 
July 4, 1895, Dr. Hart says: 

"Our party, except Dr. Hare and m)-self, are in 
Shanghai, and we hope to join them within a week, 
when all our claims will be made out and presented 
for payment. We shall include the original cost of 
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the good of this people, it must win." 

In a second letter to Dr. Sutherland, written from 
Shanghai, Dr. Hart says: 

"I hope that you will urge the Canadian Govern- 
ment to stir in the matter. It is not in a vindictive 
spirit that we are acting, but to rescue China from 
the greater perils in store for her if such proceed- 
ings are not stopped. Mob violence has been chronic 
with her for forty years; it is growing and becom- 
ing one of the chief features of her action towards 
all foreigners. The officials are our enemies and 
have been directly or indirectly responsible for most 
of our troubles. We are anxious to bring them to 
time while this grave affair is pending. A money 
settlement only will not help us for future work. 
We must be respected and be treated as men if we 
are to be successful." 
[290], 



coming and going, and hear the bells and an occa- 
sional toot. Can it be that I have lived to see such 
a thing as a railroad in China!" The following 
morning he and his young companion went ashore 
with their traps to the station and boarded a train 
for Tientsin, the port of Peking, forty miles up the 
river. 

During their short stay in Tientsin they visited 
the London Mission Hospital, the scene of Dr. Ken- 
neth Mackenzie's earnest and heroic labours. The 
wards were full of sick and wounded soldiers gath- 
ered from the battlefields of Port Arthur and Wei 
Hai Wei. The travellers were deeply impressed 
with the memorials that they saw of the terrible 
massacre of foreigners in 1870. "I could not leave 
Tientsin," writes Dr. Hart, "without a sight of 
those places where such cruel deeds were done. A 
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cart, as a new experience, he was wisely persuaded 
by his missionary friends in Tientsin to take a boat. 
The scenery along the river he found most uninter- 
esting and monotonous. The country was flat and 
almost leafless. Mud was everywhere — mud-houses, 
mud-shops, muddy roads, muddy clothes. Never did 
he see so much mud. And yet this little Peiho River, 
the muddiest and crookedest stream on the planet, 
is one of greatest historic interest. The Thames, the 
Spree, the Seine, the Tagus, even the Tiber, are but 
of yesterday compared with it. Dr. Hart thought 
of this as he sat in his stifling cabin and looked out 
of the windows upon the cheerless landscape. 
"Think of the pleasure barges that have gone up 
and down this river; of emperors and empresses, 
princes and dukes, away back — no one knows how 
far. Think of the armies that have been marshalled 
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fluential foreigner in China, Sir Robert Hart, the 
Inspector General of the Imperial Maritime Cus- 
toms. For forty-one years this Irishman had been 
in the confidence of the Chinese Government and 
had won a world-wide reputation for the services 
which he had rendered the Empire, No man could 
have held a trust of such magnitude so long, and sat- 
isfied a government so whimsical as the Chinese, 
unless he possessed extraordinary powers. It must 
have been very galling to capable and ambitious 
Chinamen to have one of the hated and despised 
foreign race employed by their government in the 
organisation and control of so important a branch 
of the public service as the Customs. There are no 
better financiers in the world, as individuals, than 
the Chinese, but they have seldom proved themselves 
adept in managing great public affairs. They may 
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iiis old friend, the popular American Minister, the 
Honourable Colonel Charles Denby. He discovered 
that the Colonel was holidaying in his summer home 
among the hills some miles west of the Capital, but 
an invitation had been left for him to come out and 
stay as long as he could make it convenient. The 
generous invitation was accepted, though it meant 
another long and distressing ride upon a Peking 
donkey. Two days were pleasantly passed in the 
Minister's retreat, reviving old memories, when the 
two had travelled many a mile together in Central 
China, and in canvassing the vexed situation in 
Szechwan. Colonel Denby did not seem very hope- 
ful of securing much beyond a money indemnity, 
but assured his missionary friend that he would leave 
no stone unturned to bring China to her senses and 
[300] 
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When the missionaries reached Chungking, a petty 
officer boarded the boat and presented Dr. Hart with 
the card of the Chief Magistrate of the city. Ac- 
companying the card was a present of two chickens, 
two doves and two plates of cakes. This was the 
conventional intimation that a personal visit would 
soon follow. The next morning the magistrate 
called and had a long conference with the doctor. 
He was a jolly old fellow and every time the doctor 
said anything that pleased him he would jump iip 
from his chair and in a most animated way shake 
him by the hand. But the magistrate was as wily 
as he was jolly. He was particularly anxious that 
Dr. Hart should not go to Chengtu until the Ameri- 
can Commission had left. But the experienced mis- 
sionary quickly saw through his plea. He was afraid 
that his presence there and his intimate knowledge 
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We stopped and conversed with the soldiers and peo- 
ple and did not hear an offensive word or obsene 
an act that indicated anything but goodwill. The 
degradation of the Viceroy and the punishment of 
the other officials have worked wonders for our 
cause. The simple fact that we can secure property 
for our missions, using the words 'buf and ',((?//' — 
which has never been the custom before and that 
we are not limited to certain districts for purposes 
of residence, gives us a far different standing in the 
eyes of the people. Our hearts are full of praise to 
God who has done by the wrath and cunning of our 
enemies more for His cause than our preaching, 
schools and hospitals could have done for decades." 

One of the local causes contributing to this happy 
result was the loyalty and the testimony of the 
scholars of the mission day schools. The scholars 
were living witnesses to the falsity of the cruel 
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were hung up. "We were like people living in a 
bird cage," writes Mrs. Hart to one of her sons. If 
this good lady was not charmed with her house she 
was with the grounds that surrounded it. At the 
back of the place rose a high rock covered with small 
shrubs, ferns and banana plants. "I never tire," 
she continues, "of looking at this lovely view about 
twenty feet from our dining-room window. We 
have steps up this rock and at the top one gets a 
view of the river and two large islands; rafts and 
boats of all sizes are going and coming. We reach 
the wall of the city — only a short distance away — 
by this same flight of steps. The outlook from the 
wall is charming. Hill after hill appears, covered 
with shrubs and flowers and vegetation of all kinds 
— and then beyond is Omei with its lofty range of 
mountains." 
[3'o] 



money and paid for our press this enterprise has been 
entirely self-supporting. Not only so, but we have 
made money. And we can make more. I fully 
expect that when we have five or six presses at work 
we shall not only pay the missionary in charge, but 
establish a fund for the carrying on of mission work 
in China. Last year we could not begin to fill our 
orders. The American Bible Society alone demanded 
one press all the time to print Gospels and the Acts 
and we ran off seventy-five thousand volumes for 
them. The British and Foreign Bible Society are 
anxious to have us print a large edition for them, but 
we are unable to do so with the presses we have. 
It costs from twenty to thirty per cent, less to print 
these books in Chengtu than it does to have them 
sent in. The price of paper is reasonable and labour 
is cheap. We have adopted the following scale of 
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sixty. There is no branch of the work of the Cana* 
dian Methodist Church that is so successful and 
far-reaching in its influence as the presswork. 
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cold wind circulated freely through the roof and 
walls of our house. It is wonderful what white- 
wash and red paint will do for an old, tumble-down 
Chinese dwellingi We had the evidence before us 
and were happy. A charcoal fire was quickly made, 
a good meal was soon spread out upon our own 
washed table, and two happy people feasted in the 
heart of the city, unknown by the thousands about 
them. 

"The next day was 'market day' — always a gay 
day in West China. Every city and town is sup 
posed to have a public market from ten to fifteen 
times each month, and as the cities and towns are 
not far apart, the people have exceptional opportuni- 
ties to dispose of evcr}'thing the earth grows and 
the hand of man manufactures. About nine o'clock 
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behaved Chinamen are not above taking considerable 
liberties with things which do not exactly belong to 
them. After two hours of this kind of work, with 
one side of my person weighted down with brass, I 
struggle back to my lodgings hungry and weary. 

"The following day there was a market at Tsin 
Lung Chang, ten miles away, and both Mrs. Hart 
and I went. I cannot attempt anything like a de- 
scription of the lovely views we caught of the won- 
derful mountain as we wended our way over streams, 
by mighty banyans, through villages and past an- 
cient temples, ever looking up to the snowy peaks 
and rugged gorges. We had a good reception by 
the multitudes, and books were in great demand, and 
notwithstanding the streets were wet, and my feet 
damp and cold, my part of the market was so lively 
[3"] 
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pulled out a package from his bosom, from which, 
when unrolled, dropped two wads of Yun Nan 
coarse tea. With one wad he made me a cup of 
yellow liquid, then he proceeded to do the hospitable 
thing for Mrs. Hart. Her wad, by accident, fell 
into the ashes, but the old man was courtesy itself 
and wiped it well with his withered hand and an old 
rag which had seen much service. I sipped my cup 
with great gusto and with sufficient noise that both 
he and Mrs. Hart could hear, giving a side glance to 
her to see how she liked the mixture he was now pre- 
paring for her. Hers was well brewed, and with 
great politeness handed to her by the grand old man. 
He went out just then, and to my chagrin Mrs. Hart 
deliberately poured out that choice cup of tea into 
the ashes. Women are so queer and finical ! 

"We stopped for two days and enjoyed the ab- 
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minutes of each day before the mountains, unhooded, 
in adoration of nature. 

"By the way, what wonderful memories blind 
men have I As we took lunch in a temple court on 
our ascent, a blind man came in and stood by a pillar. 
Hearing me talk to the waiting priest, he quickly 
asked my name. 'Ah ." he said, 'you were at Wan- 
Nien monastery eleven years ago, were you not?' 
It was so, and the then blind boy now hears my 
voice after such a lapse of time and knows me." 

The old abbot of Mount Omei is still living. His 
face is fearfully wrinkled, his form is bent — but his 
heart is as large and as warm as it ever was. Dear 
old soul I what a good friend he has been to the mis- 
sionaries! After this first stay at the monastery Dr. 
and Mrs. Hart visited it several times, once or 
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twice for many weeks when the doctor was suffer- 
ing from prolonged attacks of malaria. The abbot 
has built additional rooms for the accommodation of 
the missionaries who now make it a regular resort 
during the extreme heat of the summer. 
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of common interest to the missionaries, so that un- 
necessary over-lapping and duplication of work may 
be avoided and the greatest harmony promoted in 
the relations of the different operating societies. 

One of the first tasks imposed upon the Advisory 
Board was the division of the Province of Szechwan 
into missionary "spheres of influence." The sphere 
assigned to the Canadian Methodist Church was a 
strip of territory running from the centre of the 
province south to the Yangtse and including such 
important centres as Chengtu, Kiating, Tzeliutsing, 
Jenshow and Luchow — the very heart of this empire 
province, and comprising about eight million souls. 

This co-operative missionary effort in Szechwan 
was the first step in a series of union movements 
which has led recently to the adoption by the great 
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the progressive young Emperor Kwang Su — all these 
had greatly alarmed and incensed the conservative 
classes of the empire and made it easy for the am- 
bitious and unscrupulous Empress Dowager, by a 
clever coup d'etat, to seize the reins of government 
and institute a reign of terror against the reform 
party. Under the new regime reaction became the 
order of the day and things reverted to their former 
condition. 

In such an atmosphere it was not hard for the 
Boxer movement to thrive. Receiving the sympathy 
of the Empress Dowager, encouraged and even aided 
by several northern viceroys, the Boxers' numbers 
increased by leaps and bounds until in 1900, in a 
wild outburst of bigotry and frenzy, they sought by 
the sword the accomplishment of their purposes. 
Over two hundred foreigners — mostly missionaries 
[334] 
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border line. Once or twice he was able to take a 
journey to see a loved one. Several times he spoke 
briefly at missionary gatherings, where his presence 
as well as his message was a benediction. During 
those long months of waiting nothing so cheered him 
as the letters which he received from his old com- 
rades in the mission field. One letter he called his 
"love letter." It read thus : 

"I am sorry to leam of your ill health and your 
delayed return to China. There has been no one in 
China whom we have so longed to entertain and 
have with us as we have longed for you. The love 
and intimate acquaintance of you that was Mrs. B.'s 
and my pleasure to acquire during our formative 
period of missionary life we shall ever cherish. It 
is no flattery to say that we have never met another 
missionary that came up to the idea we found in 
you. None who has so warm a place in our hearts. 
[342] 
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